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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held at Mendelssohn 
Hall, No. 119 West Fortieth Street, on Tuesday, November 22, 1904, 
at 8.30 o'clock p.m. 

Mr. Oscar T. Crosby will address the Society on his travels in 
Central Asia. 

Mr. F. H. Nichols in Tibet. — In a letter written from Manda- 
lay, Burma, on the 20th of September, Mr. Nichols tells of his 
experiences in eastern Tibet. News of the British advance to 
Lhasa had reached him in Yunnan, and he was prepared to meet 
with obstacles in attempting to approach that city from the east; 
but there was no sign of trouble till the end of the sixth day's 
march, when his men refused to go any farther, declaring that they 
would all be killed. After some days spent in fruitless discussion, 
Mr. Nichols was compelled to retrace his steps and dismiss his 
men. He then made his way to Burma, where he will remain until 
he decides upon his future movements. 



U. S. Board on Geographic Names. Decisions, October 5, 1904. — 

American ; stream, tributary to Bumping River, Yakima County, Wash. (Not 
American River, Miners Creek, Miner, nor Miners.) 

Beer ; kill, town of Wawarsing, Ulster County, N. Y. (Not Good Beer nor 
Beer Kill.) 

Carmans ; river and creek, in the town of Brookhaven, Suffolk County, N. Y. 
.(Not Connecticut, Carman's, nor Connectiquot River.) 

Coecles ; arm of Gardiner's Bay, Shelter Island, Suffolk County, N. Y. (Not 
Coecle Harbor Inlet, Coecle's Harbor Inlet, Coeclis Inlet, nor Cockles Harbor.) 

Gabilan ; mountain range and peak between Monterey and San Benito Counties 
and creek in Monterey County, Calif. (Not Gavilan nor Fremont.) 

Heady ; creek, forming boundary between Southampton Village and the Shinne- 
<;ock Indian Reservation, Suffolk County, N. Y. (Not Header.) 

Jennings ; the northwest point of Shelter Island, Suffolk County, N. Y. (Not 
Rocky nor Stearns.) 

Ketch ; brook, tributary to Scantic River, Hartford and Tolland Counties, 
Conn. (Not catch.) 

Leelanau ; county in Mich. (Not Leelanaw). 

Northwest ; harbor, town of Easthampton, Suffolk County, N. Y. (Not West, 
Northwest Harbor, nor Northwest Bend.) 

Peekamoose ; mountain in the town of Denning, Ulster County, N. Y. (Not 
Peak o' Moose, Peakamoose, nor Peek O'Moose.) 

Picacho ; peak, San Diego County, Calif. (Not Chimney.) 

Robins ; island in Suffolk County, N. Y. (Not Robin's nor Robbins.) 

Sebonac ; neck in town of Southampton, Suffolk County, N. Y. (Not Sebonack 
nor Seponack.) 
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638 Notes and News. 

We regret to record the death at Cherbourg, on the 20th of 
August, in his 8istyear, of M. Auguste-Francois Le Jolis, founder 
and director of the Soci6te Nationale des Sciences Naturelles et 
Math6matiques de Cherbourg. 



THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
CONGRESS. 

September 8-22, 1904. 

The meeting of the Congress in the United States extended 
over a period of sixteen days. This prolongation of the time 
was more apparent than real, for several days were given to excur- 
sions, sight-seeing and travel — pleasurable features that usually 
precede or follow the business and scientific sessions. The Amer- 
ican hosts and their guests were favoured, on the whole, with fine 
weather. The hot spell, common in September, did not appear, 
and it was so cool on the evening of the reception. to President 
Peary in St. Louis that many wore overcoats. 

The delegates and members numbered about 750, including 75 
ladies, who were classed as Associate Members. The list was 
therefore not quite half so long as that of the Berlin Congress, 
where 1,600 names were enrolled; and the London Congress nearly 
equalled Berlin. About four-sevenths of the persons enrolled were 
in attendance, though many of the Americans were present in only 
one or two of the cities in which the Congress convened. 

Nearly all the foreign guests went the complete round from 
Washington to St. Louis. They numbered about seventy-five, most 
of them from Great Britain, France, Germany, and Austria-Hun- 
gary, with a representation from other European states and Can- 
ada, Latin America, and Japan. The foreign attendance rather 
exceeded expectations, as it was known from the first that a large 
number of European geographers, teachers, and students usually 
participating in these Congresses would be prevented, by the time, 
distance, or expense involved, from visiting America. The geo- 
graphical societies of this country were very much gratified that so 
many representative foreigners were able to be present. 

It is possible here to mention only a few of the foreign guests. 
They included from Great Britain — Dr. H. R. Mill, Sir John Mur- 
ray, Major A. St. H. Gibbons, the African explorer, and Prof. H. 
Yule Oldham, of Cambridge University; from Germany — Prof. 



